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REPORT  ON  RUSSIAN' 
COTTON  AVAILABLE 

A  technical  exchange  team  of  6  U.  S.  cotton  specialists  who  traveled 
10,000  miles  in  the  Soviet  Union  observing  that  country's  cotton  industry 
for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  published  their  observations. 
Their  report,  Cotton  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  available  from  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  from  the  U.  S. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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U.  S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
UP  IN  APRIL 


U.  S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  April  1959  totaled  2k, 2 
million  pounds—up  6.1  percent  from  April  a  year  ago.    The  value  of  April 
1959  exports  was  up  16.8  percent - -$17. k  million,  compared  with  $1^.9  mil- 
lion in  April  1958. 

Exports  of  flue -cured,  Burley,  Maryland,  and  cigar  leaf  were  larger 
than  in  April  1958.    Burley,  particularly,  showed  a  good  gain,  with  ex- 
ports of  3.1  million  pounds.    This  was  more  than  double  April  1958  exports. 

For  the  first  k  months  of  calendar  1959;  exports  totaled  101. 9 
million  pounds—down  3«3  percent  from  105.3  million  in  January -April  1958. 
Exports  for  the  first  10  months  of  fiscal  1959  totaled  k22.6  million 
pounds --about  l.k  percent  above  the  corresponding  period  of  fiscal  1958. 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:     U.  S.  exports,  by  type  and  export  weight, 
April  and  January-April  1958  and  1959;  with  percent  change 


April 


Type 


1958 


1959 


Percent 
change 


January-April 


1958 


1959 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


Percent 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


Flue-cured  :  17  071 

Burley  :  1,295 

Dark-fired  Ky. -Tenn  :  1,992 

Va.  fire-cured  l/   :  516 

Maryland  :  682 

Green  River  :  31^ 

One  Sucker  :  28 

Black  Fat,  etc  :  k8l 

Cigar  wrapper  :  212 

Cigar  binder  :  67 

Cigar  filler  :  15 

Other  ;  116 

Total  :  22,789 

Declared  value  : 

(million  dollars)  ;  lk.9 

l/  Includes  sun-cured. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 


17; 571 
3;095 
736 

+5 
902 

9 

372 
386 
k$9 
231 
101 
 233. 


+2.9 
+139.0 
-63.1 
-91.3 
+32.3 
-97.1 

-19.8 
+135. k 


+100 . 9 


76,787 
10,213 

7;  536 
1,786 
3,616 
72^ 
352 
1,376 
1,351 
725 

22 
828 


72,351 
10,628 
6,328 
1,811 
3,709 
559 
1,61*9 

1,681 

837 
252 
709 


2^,180 


+6.1 


105; 316 


101, 


17.+ 


+16.8 


73.0 
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U.  S.  exports  of  tobacco  products  in  April  1959  were  valued  at  $7.2 
million,  a  ^.3-percent  rise  from  April  a  year  ago.    Exports  of  cigarettes, 
at  1,600  million  pieces  were  up  12.7  percent,  and  cigars  and  cheroots 
showed  an  increase  of  31*1  percent.    Bulk  and  packaged  smoking  tobacco, 
chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff  were  down  from  April  1958 • 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTS:    U.  S.  exports,  April  and  January -April 
1958  and  1959;  with  percent  change 


Products  and  value 


j  April 

Percent 
change  ' 

January -April  ' 

Percent 
change 

.  19?0 

-J-959 

J-95° 

-1-929 

•  808 

1,059  : 

+31.1 

:  3,3^6  - 

3^98  ' 

+k.5 

•  l,k20 

,  1,600 

:  +12.7 

:  5,^06  - 

!  5,865  I 

+8.3 

:  75 

:  31 

'  -58.7 

i^28 

:  3^5 

-19.^ 

:  55 

j  ko 

:  -27.3 

:  226 

:  21^ 

:  -5.3 

•  827 

:  288 

:  -65.2 

:  2,858 

'  3,1^3 

+10.0 

:  6.9 

:  7.2 

:  +^.3 

!  26.1 

\  28.6 

:  +9.6 

Cigars  and  cheroots 

(1,000  pieces)  

Cigarettes 

(million  pieces) .... 
Chewing  and  snuff 

(1,000  pounds)  

Smoking  tobacco  in  pkg 

(1,000  pounds)  

Smoking  tobacco  in  bulk 

(1,000  pounds)  

Total  declared  value 

(million  dollars).. 


Bureau  of  the  Census 


RHODESIAN  FLUE -CURED 
PRICES  BEGIN  TO  RISE 

Sales  of  flue-cured  tobacco  on  the  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia,  auctions 
during  the  week  ended  May  lh  totaled  6.9  million  pounds,  at  an  average  price 
equivalent  to  U.S.  ^2.3  cents.    For  the  season  through  May  1^,  sales  totaled 
51.9  million  pounds,  at  32.6  cents.    In  the  comparable  period  a  year  ago, 
sales  were  39.3  million  pounds,  for  an  average  of  37. 9  cents.    During  the 
early  weeks  of  the  1959  season,  most  offerings  consisted  of  relatively  low- 
quality  leaf.    Rising  prices  paid  in  recent  weeks  indicates  that  more  and 
more  better-quality  leaf  is  reaching  the  auction  floors. 

AUSTRIA  TAKES  MORE 
U.  S.  LEAF  IN  1958 

Austria  imported  22.1  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1958, 
compared  with  27.1+  million  in  1957.    Purchases  in  the  United  States  at  7.0 
million  were  above  those  of  1957,  but  below  1956.    Imports  in  1958  from 
all  other  major  suppliers  except  India  were  smaller  than  in  1957 •  Continued 
purchases  from  oriental  tobacco -producing  countries --Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Bulgaria --totaled  only  9.2  million  in  1958,  compared  with  lh.1  million  the 
previous  year. 
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The  unit  value  of  1958  imports  from  the  principal  suppliers,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  U.  S,  cents  per  pound  was  as  follows  (with  1957  data 
shown  in  parentheses):    United  States,  58.2  cents  (57*7) J  Greece,  43.0 
cents  (34.5);  Turkey,  60.4  cents  (6o.l);  India,  16.6  cents  (16.9); 
Brazil,  19.O  cents  (26.2);  and  Bulgaria,  k-k.y  cents  (51.5). 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED :    Austria,  imports  by  country  of  origin, 

1956-58 


Country  of  origin 

:  1956 

:     1957  : 

1958 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

•1  t 

:    1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000 

pounds 

1  1  liQl 

 :  8,930 

 :  3,027 

1/ 

 :  1,16~4 

 :  1,679 

 :  392 

 :  1,113 

 :  1,323 

 :        381  : 

 :     1,381  : 

.        5  POQ  . 
:        Jy^y  t 

;      8,135  : 
4,002  : 
1,291  : 
2,209  : 

:        639  : 

:     1,196  : 
1,039  : 
1,913  : 
1,293  : 

:        436  : 

ft  q6q 

5,758 

2,204 
994 

1,397 
470 
403 

1,605 

1,213 
klk 
707 

30,881 

27,362  \ 

22,13^ 

1/  If  any,  in  "others." 


U.  S.  COTTON  IMPORTS  DOWN 
SLIGHTLY  THIS  SEASON 

United  States  imports  of  cotton  (for  consumption)  were  equivalent  to 
130,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight  during  August-April  of  the  1958-59 
season.    This  was  a  decline  of  4  percent  from  imports  of  135,000  bales  in 
the  same  months  a  year  earlier. 

Principal  sources  of  the  August-April  imports,  with  comparable  1957-58 
figures  in  parentheses,  were:    Egypt  53,000  bales  (30,000);  Mexico  33,000 
(7^,000);  Peru  26,000  (l4,000);  Pakistan  6,000  (11,000);  and  India  3,000 
(4,000).    Small  quantities  were  also  imported  from  Brazil,  Aden,  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  Sudan. 

Imports  in  April  1959  were  equivalent  to  2,563  bales,  compared  with 
3,360  bales  in  March,  and  1,812  bales  in  April  1958.    Most  of  the  April  1959 
imports  consisted  of  short,  harsh  Asiatic-type  cotton  from  Pakistan  and  India. 
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COLOMBIA -ECUADOR  TRADE  ACCORD 

On  May  22,  Ecuador  and  Colombia  signed  an  agreement  for  technical  and 
economic  cooperation.    One  of  its  principal  purposes  is  to  develop  the 
commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture  of  each  country  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  two  countries. 

The  agreement  will  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  common  market  -  between 
the  two  countries,  and  envisions  the  possibility  of  inviting  other  countries, 
especially  Venezuela,  to  join  in  a  common  market.    One  of  the  first  positive 
results  of  the  agreement  is  expected  to  be  the  standardizing  of  nomenclature 
in  customs  tariffs. 

INDIA  EXTENDS  SHIPMENT  PERIOD 
FOR  COTTON  IMPORTS 

The  Government  of  India  announced  on  May  2k,  1959)  that  the  period  for 
licensing  and  shipment  of  1^0,000  bales  (kOO  pounds  gross)  of  cotton  stapling 
l-l/l6  inches  up  to  l-3/l6  inches  would  be  extended  through  June  30,  1959* 
This  quota,  which  allows  imports  from  any  country,  was  authorized  on  December 
11,  1958 j  with  shipment  through  April  1959>  later  extended  through  May  1959* 

U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
DECLINE  IN  APRIL 

U.  S.  exports  of  cotton  (all  types)  in  April  1959  were  256,000  bales 
of  500  pounds  gross  weight  (2^5;000  running  bales).    This  was  a  decline 
of  13  percent  from  March  exports  and  was  less  than  half  the  52^,000  bales 
exported  in  April  1958 • 

Exports  during  August-April  1958-59  totaled  2,260,000  bales  (2,176,000 
running  bales),  against  ^,U62,000  bales  in  the  same  months  of  1957-58. 
Cotton  exports  in  the  full  1958-59  season  (August- July)  are  expected  to  be 
about  2,800,000  running  bales,  compared  with  5> 700, 000  last  season. 

Sales  under  the  1958-59  cotton  export  program  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  for  export  between  August  1,  1958,  and  July  31,  1959,  totaled 
2,332,025  running  bales  as  of  June  1,  1959 .    The  average  selling  price, 
basis  Middling  1-inch  cotton,  average  location,  was  28. 50  cents  per  pound 
for  the  June  1  sales,  compared  with  28.J+1  cents  for  the  previous  sales 
on  May  25.    In  addition  to  the  CCC  sales,  registrations  of  cotton  for 
export  under  the  1958-59  "payment -in -kind"  program  totaled  3^9>086  bales 
as  of  June  1. 

By  June  1,  a  total  of  305,8^  bales  of  cotton  had  been  registered 
under  the  1959-60  "payment -in-kind"  program  for  export  on  or  after 
August  1,  1959. 
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COTTON:    United  States  exports  of  cotton  by  country  of  destination,  averages 
1935-39  and  1950-54,  annual  1956  and  1957,  August-April  1957-58  and  1958-59 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of  destination 


Average 


Year  beginning  August  1 


: 1935-39: 1950-54 


1956 


1957 


August-April 


1957-58:1958-59 


:  1,000 
:  bales 

Austria  :  0 

Belgium  &  Luxembourg  :  169 

Denmark  :  33 

Finland  :  35 

France  :  662 

Germany,  West  :  511 

Italy  .  :  442 

Netherlands  :  107 

Norway  ...„.:  17 

Poland  &  Danzig  :  180 

Portugal  :  36 

Spain  :  108 

Sweden  «  :  115 

Switzerland  :  11 

United  Kingdom  :  1,346 

Yugoslavia  :  17 

Other  Europe  :  3/  96 


Total  Europe  :  3,885 


Australia.,  o  :  9 

Canada  :  301 

Chile  :  9 

Colombia..  :  20 

Cuba  :  11 

French  North  Africa  :  4/ 

Hong  Kong  .:"  4/ 

India  :  52 

Indonesia  :  4/ 

Israel  .....:  4/ 

Japan  ..:  1,142 

Korea,  Republic  of  .....:  4/ 

Philippines  :  2 

Taiwan  (Formosa)  :  4/ 

Union  of  South  Africa  :  4/ 

Other  countries  :5/  158 


Total  500-lb.  bales  :  5,589 


Total  running  bales.......:  5,300 


1,000 
bales 
38 
121 
29 
13 
431 
382 
379 
127 
14 
1/  1 
2/  9 
142 
53 
42 
434 
86 
5 


1,000 
bales 
55 
337 
25 
33 
433 
1,061 
722 
260 
21 
27 
91 
174 
111 
121 
1,050 
141 
38 


1,000 
bales 

55 
182 

26 

19 
367 
623 
572 
113 

13 
248 

24 
217 
130 

81 
709 
115 

18 


1,000 
bales 
44 
159 
24 
13 
177 
540 
443 
89 
12 
188 
20 
155 
102 
73 
576 
15 
15 


2,306 


4,700 


3,512 


2,645 


2/  39 
311 
24 
30 
19 
9 

2/  11 
253 
19 
12 
871 
80 
9 
85 
6 
50 


81 

380 
74 
52 
31 
17 
95 

301 
43 
19 
1,589 

220 
36 

162 
31 
6/  86 


67 
277 
35 
69 
46 
11 
138 
114 
31 
18 
1,174 
207 
59 
110 
37 
54 


51 
205 
34 
49 
36 
13 
106 
107 
24 
10 
881 
139 
38 
65 
25 
34 


4,134 


5,959 


4,462 


3,977 


7,598 


5,717 


4,280 


1/  One  year  only.    2/  4-year  average.    3/  Includes  Czechoslovakia  65  and 
Norway  17.     4/  If  any,   included  in  other  countries.     5/  Includes  China  117, 
and  French  Indochina  22.    6/  Includes  Bolivia  11,  Pakistan  28,  and  Uruguay  15. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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U.  S.  COTTON  LINTERS  EXPORTS 
ABOVE  LAST  SEASON'S 

U.  S.  exports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  chemical  qualities,  totaled  225,000 
bales  (500  pounds  gross)  during  August-April  of  the  1958-59  season.    This  was 
an  increase  of  22  percent  from  exports  of  185,000  bales  in  August-April  last 
year. 

Principal  destinations  of  linters  exports  during  August -April,  with  com- 
parable 1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    West  Germany  90,000  bales 
(93,000);  Japan  1*8,000  (15,000);  United  Kingdom  36,000  (37,000);  Canada  2^,000 
(21,000);  and  France  20,000  (13,000). 

Linters  exports  in  April  1959  were  21,000  bales,  compared  with  37,000  bales 
in  March,  and  1^,000  bales  in  April  I958. 

SWEDEN'S  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
AND  IMPORTS  DECLINE 

Sweden's  cotton  consumption,  at  70,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  the 
first  half  of  this  season,  was  down  7  percent  from  the  75,000  bales  used  in  the 
corresponding  period  last  season. 

The  decline  is  attributed  to  heavy  textile  stocks,  weaker  demand,  and 
larger  imports  of  cotton  fabrics.    Consumption  may  improve  slightly  during  the 
remainder  of  this  season,  as  textile  stocks  have  been  reduced  somewhat.  How- 
ever, cotton  goods  merchants  continue  to  buy  cautiously  in  view  of  declining 
textile  prices. 

Consumption  of  U.S.  cotton  was  5^,000  bales,  or  80  percent  of  total  cotton 
used  during  August -January,  compared  with  63,000  bales  or  Qk  percent  in  the 
corresponding  months  a  year  earlier. 

Cotton  imports  into  Sweden  this  season  have  declined  considerably  as  mill 
operators  have  limited  their  purchases  because  of  the  weaker  demand  for  cotton 
goods  and  the  possibility  of  further  declines  in  raw  cotton  prices.  Imports 
during  August -February  1958-59  were  68,000  bales --down  35  percent  from  the 
105,000  bales  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957-58. 

Although  imports  from  the  United  States  dropped  hS  percent  in  the  period 
under  review,  the  United  States  was  still  by  far  the  largest  source  of  Sweden's 
imports.    U.S.  cotton  accounted  for  Mj-,000  bales  or  65  percent  of  total  imports 
during  August -February  of  this  season,  against  85,000  bales  or  8l  percent  a 
year  earlier. 

Quantities  imported  from  principal  sources  other  than  the  United  States 
during  August -February  1958-59>  with  comparable  1957-58  figures  in  parentheses, 
were:    Mexico  11,000  bales  (10,000);  Brazil  k,000  (k,000);  Peru  3,000  (1,000); 
Belgian  Congo  2,000  (3,000);  and  Egypt  1,000  (2,000). 

Cotton  stocks  on  January  31,  1959,  were  reported  at  about  100,000  bales -- 
down  12  percent  from  beginning  stocks  of  11^,000  bales  on  August  1,  1958. 
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U.  S.  COTTON  LINTERS  IMPORTS  UP 

U.  S.  imports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  felting  qualities,  were  17,000 
bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  April  1959«    This  was  13  percent  above  the 
15,000  bales  imported  in  March  1959,  and  31  percent  above  imports  of  13,000 
bales  in  April  1953*    Linters  imports  during  August-April  1958-59  totaled 
137,000  bales,  compared  with  118,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

Principal  sources  of  linters  imports  during  August-April  1958-59,  with 
comparable  1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    Mexico  110.000  bales 
(89,000);  U.S.S.R.  1^,000  (1^,000);  El  Salvador  6,000  (3,000);  Nicaragua 
k-,000  (1,000);  and  Guatemala  2,000  (1,000). 

GREEK  TABLE  OLIVE  HARVEST  SMALLER 

Official  Greek  estimates  place  the  1959  Greek  table  olive  crop  at 
^-0,300  short  tons --approximately  11  percent  less  than  the  i+5,500  tons 
harvested  in  1958. 

U.  K.  RELAXES  DOLLAR  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  CATTLE  AND  BEEF  TONGUES 

The  United  Kingdom  has  liberalized  imports  of  live  cattle  and  frozen 
beef  tongues  from  the  dollar  area. 

This  will  permit  larger  exports  of  U.S.  breeding  cattle,  but  will  not 
have  much  immediate  effect  on  U.S.  exports  of  beef  tongues,  for  which  U.K. 
importers  have  not  been  using  all  their  quota --$3, 3^0, 000  for  the  year  be- 
ginning March  31,  1959  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  30,  1959)- 

SEAWAY  MAY  BOOST  LARD 
AND  TALLOW  EXPORTS 

Norwegian  tankers  at  Chicago  have  been  loading  7,600  tons  of  lard  and 
3,380  tons  of  tallow  destined  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Poland,  and  West 
Germany  via  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.    Arrangements  have  been  made  to  export 
18,000  tons  of  lard  in  July  to  these  markets. 

European  countries  took  if 5  percent  of  U.S.  lard  exports  and  U-9  percent 
of  tallow  exports  in  1958. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  most  of  these  exported 
animal  fats  were  shipped  in  containers  from  East  Coast  ports.    To  be  shipped 
in  tankers,  lard  is  liquified  with  heat  and  pumped  into  a  special  edible 
oils  tank.    When  it  reaches  its  destination,  it  is  again  heated  and  pumped 
out.    This  method  should  reduce  shipping  costs  considerably,  and  could 
increase  exports. 
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WOOL  CONSUMPTION  CONTINUES  UPWAED 
IN  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1959 

Estimated  world  wool  consumption  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959  increased  about  1 
percent  from  the  previous  quarter,  according  to  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee 
Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  consumption  rose  about  6  percent. 

In  the  10  countries  which  report  quarterly  consumption  to  the  International 
Wool  Study  Group,  wool  use  has  risen  slightly  in  the  past  6  months  following  a 
decline  which  began  in  the  second  half  of  1957.    Total  world  consumption  in  1958 
was  6  percent  below  1957  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  l6,  1959)- 

Wool  consumption  increased  sharply  in  the  United  States,  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Belgium  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959;  but  continued  to  decline  in 
France,  West  Germany,  and  Italy.    Mill  use  in  the  United  States  was  the  highest 
of  any  quarter  in  2  years. 

WOOL:    Quarterly  consumption,  clean  basis,  in  major  consuming  countries,  1958 


Country 


Jan . -Mar , 

1958 


Apr .-June 

1958 


July-Sept. 
1958 


Oct . -Dec . 
1958  1/ 


Jan . -Mar . 
1959  2/ 


Jan . -Mar . 

percentage  chanj 
from  1957 


United  States :3/ 

Apparel  

Carpet  


Million 
pounds 

1+8. 3 
29.3 


Million 
pounds 

5^.3 
19.8 


Million 
pounds 

57.2 
28.7 


Million 
pounds 

57.8 
1+0. 9 


Million 
pounds 

65.5 
14-5.2 


Percent 


36 
5^ 


Total  hj ... 


79.6 


76.1 


87.9 


100.7 


112.7 


hi 


United  Kingdom.. 

France  

Germany,  West 

Japan  

Italy  

Belgium. . . . 
Australia. . 
Netherlands 
Sweden  


116.3 

78.7 
38.0 

38.5 
18.5 
15.1 

U.7 

3.0 


108.6 
67.1+ 
3^.3 

1+0.6 
1+1.1+ 
17.6 
16.0 
5.0 
2.8 


98.6 
53.5 

38.3 
1+1.4 
36.6 

16.2 
16.6 
5.7 
2.3 


120.9 
6h.o 
l+l.i 
1+3.0 

39.7 
18.1 

15.5 
6.0 

2.7 


126.7 
51.7 
37.5 
li-6.0 
36.7 
20.  h 
15.0 
6.0 
2.6 


9 

-1 

26 

-5 
10 
-1 

29 
-13 


Total  5/..« 


1+28.8 


U09.8 


397-1 


1+51-7 


1+55.3 


l/  Revised.  2j  Preliminary.  3/  Scoured  basis,  hj  Includes  estimated  quarterly 
consumption  of  2  million  pounds  in  other  uses.    5/  Including  United  States. 


Source 
tion. 


Commonwealth  Economic  Committee  and  International  Wool  Textile  Organiza- 
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TURKEY'S  MOHAIR 
CLIP  UP 

Turkey's  mohair  clip  in  1959  is  estimated  at  18.5  million  pounds, 
up  slightly  from  a  year  earlier  because  of  increased  numbers  of  Angora 
goats.    Exports  of  Turkish  mohair  in  1958  totaled  "J.k  million  pounds, 
compared  with  7.2  million  pounds  in  1957*    T^e  United  Kingdom  continued 
to  be  the  leading  destination,  taking  k,^  million  pounds  in  1958. 

ICELAND'S  MUTTON  AM) 
LAMB  EXPORTS  TO  RISE 

Exports  of  mutton  and  lamb  from  Iceland  to  the  United  States,  which 
exceeded  1  million  pounds  during  1958,  are  expected  to  increase  during 
1959.    Sheep  flocks  have  been  rebuilt  from  the  low  levels  that  resulted 
from  general  slaughter  required  to  eliminate  sheep-lung  disease.  Com- 
mercial slaughter  is  increasing.    There  were  approximately  800,000  sheep 
in  Iceland  at  the  beginning  of  1959- 

AUSTRALIAN  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  MEAT 
SHIPMENTS  TO  U.S.  IN  JUNE  AND  JULY 

The  ship  Orsova  sailed  from  Australia  about  May  22  with  i+65,920 
pounds  of  frozen  beef,  67,200  pounds  of  which  goes  to  Los  Angeles  and 
398,720  pounds  to  San  Francisco. 

The  following  meat  shipments  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  States 
are  scheduled. 


Ship 


Sailing  date 


Destination 


Quantity 


Port  Halifax  :  June  10 

Port  Phillip  :  June  k 

Hurunui  :  July  6 

Mariposa  :  June  2 

Orcades  :  June  12 

Argentinean  Reefer  :  June  18 

Monterey  :  June  23 

Oronsay  :  June  26 


East  Coast 


Total  East  Coast 


West  Coast 
it  it 

ii  11 

tr  tt 
tt  tt 


Total  West  Coast 


1,000  pounds 

672 
1^,112 

10,080 

2l4-,86^ 

560 
22k 

3,808 
560 

22^ 
5,376 


Total  U.S. 


30,2^0 
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NEW  ZEALAND  WOOL  PRICES  END 
SEASON  AT  HIGHER  LEVELS 

New  Zealand  wool  prices  were  generally  higher  at  the  closing  auction 
of  the  1958-59  season  at  Wellington  on  May  25.    Compared  with  the  season's 
opening  auction  in  October,  prices  were  up  about  20  to  30  percent .  Although 
some  types,  mostly  coarse  crossbreds,  moved  upward  from  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  most  of  the  rise  occurred  in  the  closing  months. 

Average  prices  for  the  entire  season,  however,  are  expected  to  be 
slightly  below  last  season's  average  of  kQ  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis, 
and  will  probably  be  the  lowest  average  since  before  the  Korean  War. 

This  season's  auction  prices  for  selected  types  and  selected  dates  are 
compared  as  follows: 


Description  : 

:           Type  : 

Dunedin 
Oct.  2k 

Wanganui  , 
,    May  21 

Wellington 
.    May  25 

Crossbred  fleece: 

:       93B  ! 

100B  : 

llkB 
!  128B 

50/56* s 

50' s  : 
1*6/50*8 

;    1*6/1*8  «S 

;  U.S. 

:  1+9.0 
•  ^3.8 
:  1*1.7 
-     1*1.1  - 

cents  per  ] 

:  55.^ 
:  52.5 
51.9 

)ound 

58.1 
56.3 
.  53.7 
52.2 

Source:    New  Zealand  Wool  Commission. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  BEEF 
SHORTAGE  FORECAST 

Mr.  C.  H.  Visser,  Chairman  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Meat  Board, 
has  predicted  recurrent  beef  shortages  in  his  country  in  future  years. 

He  said  South  African  cattle  numbers  have  averaged  about  11,700,000 
head  for  the  past  12  years,  and  can  never  rise  above  15,000,000  head 
because  of  insufficient  rainfall  in  production  areas. 

Living  standards  are  rising,  especially  among  the  non-Europeans  who 
prefer  good-quality  fattened  meat,  and  the  demand  for  meat  is  steadily 
climbing.    With  the  numbers  situation  and  tremendous  potential  market  for 
beef,  Mr.  Visser  feels  that  beef  shortages  are  inescapable.    However,  he 
does  not  think  South  Africa  will  ever  be  short  of  mutton  or  pork. 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
PRICE  SUPPORTS  COSTLY 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  Livestock  and  Meat  Industries  Control 
Board  lost  about  $896,000  on  its  pork  price-support  operations  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  April  30;  1959;  according  to  an  industry  spokes- 
man. 

Under  the  present  price-support  system  which  began  on  October  16, 
1959;  "the  Control  Board  buys  hog  carcasses  when  the  price  falls  below 
support  levels.    The  minimum  price  in  interior  markets  is  17-l/^d. 
(U.S.  20  cents)  per  pound  for  Grade  1  pork  hogs,  and  lU-l/^d.(l7  cents) 
for  Grade  2.    Bacon  hogs  are  supported  at  l6-l/4d.(l9  cents)  and 
13-3/4d,(l6  cents)  per  pound,  respectively,  for  Grades  1  and  2. 
Prices  at  export  ports  are  supported  from  l/h  to  Id.  per  pound  higher 
than  for  interior  markets. 

Hog  carcasses  bought  by  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Industries  Con- 
trol Board  are  held  in  cold  storage  until  they  can  be  sold  on  the 
open  market  at  support  prices  or  until  they  are  exported.    At  the 
end  of  February  1959;  "the  Control  Board  held  over  3;600  carcasses  in 
cold  storage.    In  addition,  a  consignment  of  1,700  carcasses  was 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  February. 

Hog  slaughter,  which  was  unusually  heavy  in  1957;  dropped  dur- 
ing 1958  and  is  expected  to  continue  low  through  1959;  thus  taking 
some  of  the  pressure  off  the  Control  Board's  price  support  operations 
( see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  2,  1959) • 

AUSTRALIAN  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCERS 
SEEK  MARKETING  REFORMS 

Livestock  producers  organizations  in  New  South  Wales  are  consider- 
ing 3  proposals  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  wide  margins  between 
prices  paid  producers  for  live  animals  and  consumer  prices  of  meat. 

Plans  formulated  by  the  Meat  Marketing  Committee  of  Grower 
Organizations  include:    (l)  the  establishment  of  a  grower -controlled 
meat -marketing  authority  to  handle  meat  at  wholesale,  (2)  formation 
of  a  producers'  cooperative  to  buy  livestock  from  farmers  on  a  weight 
and  grade  basis,  and  (3)  purchase  of  an  existing  meat  cooperative 
and  expansion  of  its  activities. 

A  producers'  cooperative  would  be  patterned  after  the  U.K.  Fat- 
stock  Marketing  Corporation.    Australian  stockmen  usually  sell  their 
animals  at  auction  at  so  much  per  head.    As  the  buyers  for  slaughter- 
houses and  local  butchers  are  much  better  able  to  estimate  the  yield 
of  meat  from  live  animals,  the  stockmen  are  often  dissatisfied  with 
the  marketing  system. 
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CUBA  REDUCES  BEEF  PRICES 


The  Cuban  Council  of  Ministers  on  May  22  lowered  the  maximum  official 
prices  for  live  slaughter  cattle  and  wholesale  and  retail  beef.  The 
changes  are : 


Prices  prior 

to  May  22 

]                        New  prices 

U.S. 

cents  per  pound 

:                U.S.  cents  per  pound 

Live  cattle 

111- 

13-§-  (l,000  pounds  and  over); 
:         13  (under  1,000  pounds) 

Wholesale  beef 

26 

2k\  (Havana);  2k  (Rest  of  Cuba) 

Retail  beef : 
First-quality 
Second-quality 
Third-quality 

5^ 
35 
10 

2+3  (Havana);  ^0  (Rest  of  Cuba) 
32  (Havana);  30  (Rest  of  Cuba) 
8  (Havana);    8  (Rest  of  Cuba) 

S0N0RA  CATTLE  EXPORT 
QUOTAS  RAISED 

The  Mexican  Government  has  raised  the  cattle  export  quota  for  the 
State  of  Sonora  from  33,330  to  58,330  head  for  the  period  May  through 
August. 

Cattlemen  believe  that  the  action  will  relieve  the  pressure  of  "back- 
logged"  feeder  cattle  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  k,  1959).  This 
25,000-head  increase  in  the  quota  will  be  subtracted  from  the  quota  for 
the  next  ^--month  period  (September -December ),  when  shipments  from  Sonora 
as  usually  low. 


The  May-August  quota  is  to  be  divided  as  follows: 


Shipping  point 

( Original  quota 

\  Additional 

[    Total  quota 

Nogales  (including  Sasabe)... 

:  13,330 
10,000 
10,000 

15,000 

5,000 
5,000 

28,330 
15,000 
15,000 

33,330  : 

25,000 

58,330 

Mexico  has  revised  the  export  taxes  on  live  cattle  reported  on  March  2, 
1959.    The  specific  duty  has  been  raised  from  1  to  10  pesos  (8  to  80  U.S. 
cents)  per  head.    Ad  valorem  duties  have  been  changed  to  35  percent  for 
females  and  18  percent  for  males  under  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  15  percent 
for  males  from  100  to  250  kilos  (220-551  pounds),  and  12  percent  for  males 
over  250  kilos  (551  pounds). 
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The  official  price  for  all  cattle  -was  set  at  k  pesos  per  kilo  ($lif.52 
per  100  pounds) .    Ad  valorem  duty  is  based  on  the  official  price  or  the 
invoice  price,  whichever  is  higher. 

Beef,  which  was  exempt  from  export  duty,  is  now  taxed  at  0.^  pesos  per 
kilo  ($lA5  per  100  pounds)  for  boneless,  and  0.5  pesos  per  kilo  ($18.10 
per  100  pounds)  for  bone -in. 

COLOMBIA  TO  PERMIT  SOLUBLE 
COFFEE  EXPORTS 

Colombia  has  lifted  its  ban  on  soluble  coffee  exports.    Production  of 
soluble  coffee  is  now  confined  to  one  plant,  but  two  new  plants  are  ex- 
pected to  be  built. 

PAKISTAN  SETS  UP  NEW  JUTE 
INQUIRY  COMMISSION 

East  Pakistan  set  up  in  May  a  Jute  Commission  of  Inquiry,  replacing 
the  commission  set  up  in  September  1957,  to  inquire  into  the  production, 
prices,  marketing,  and  export  of  jute  and  jute  goods,  and  to  report  back 
with  -recommendations  for  improvement.    The  Governor  of  East  Pakistan  will 
be  chairman,  and  other  members  will  include  prominent  government  and  trade 
officials  familiar  with  jute  and  related  subjects. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  directed  to  study  jute  production,  quality, 
price  stabilization,  financing,  insuring,  storing,  marketing,  grading,  and 
transportation.    All  this  is  planned  to  be  completed  in  the  short  period  of 
h  months. 

KENAF  BAG  FACTORY  BEING 
BUILT  IN  GUATEMALA 

A  new  kenaf  bag  factory  is  under  construction  in  Guatemala,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  "Productos  de  Kenaf,  S.  A." 

The  factory  is  scheduled  to  begin  operation  toward  the  end  of  1959 > 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  3.5  million  tubular-type  bags.    The  approximately 
8  million  pounds  of  raw  kenaf  fiber  that  will  be  required  annually  may  be 
produced  domestically.    The  company  has  been  producing  kenaf  experimentally 
for  about  6  years. 

About  $1.5  million  will  be  invested  in  the  project,  and  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  will  give  financial  assistance.    The  fund  has  made  available  about 
$^00,000  in  credits.    Success  in  the  kenaf  project  would  prove  beneficial 
to  Guatemalan  farmers  by  furnishing  diversity  of  crops,  and  to  the  economy 
of  the  country  by  saving  foreign  exchange.    Around  600,000  pounds  of  bags, 
in  addition  to  yarns  and  cloth  for  manufacture  of  bags,  are  imported 
annually. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  SELLS  k  MILLION  POUNDS 
OF  BUTTER  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  New  Zealand  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Commission  announced  through  the 
press  on  May  25  that  it  had  sold  South  Africa  about  k  million  pounds  of  butter 
for  shipment  in  the  next  3  months .  This  is  the  largest  sale  of  butter  made  by 
New  Zealand  to  South  Africa  in  20  years . 

In  an  effort  to  increase  sales  outside  the  United  Kingdom  the  Marketing 
Commission  has  been  strengthening  contacts  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

SWISS  GOVERNMENT  ACTS  TO 
STABILIZE  EGG  PRICES 

In  an  effort  to  stabilize  egg  prices  paid  to  producers  at  the  equivalent  of 
k.6  cents  per  standard  egg,  the  Swiss  Government  is  putting  present  surpluses 
into  storage;  3  million  eggs  are  reported  to  be  already  in  freezers. 

It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  domestic  producers  to  compete 
against  imported  eggs,  which  are  currently  being  delivered  for  an  average  price 
of  2.5  cents  per  egg,  free  Swiss  border.     Swiss  importers  are  obliged  to  purchase 
about  half  as  many  domestic  eggs  as  they  import. 

FEWER  COWS  ON  FARMS  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

According  to  the  March  1959  Agricultural  Returns  for  England  and  Wales,  the 
number  of  cows  on  farms  is  slightly  below  March  1958,  but  the  number  of  calves 
is  somewhat  higher. 

The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk,  at  2,321,000  head,  is  down  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  from  a  year  ago,  while  the  number  of  cows  in  calf  but  not  in 
milk,  at  713,000  head,  is  about  k  percent  above  March  1958. 

COLOMBIA  ISSUES  CHICK  AND 
EGG  IMPORT  REGULATIONS 

Colombia  recently  issued  regulations  defining  the  types  and  quantities  of 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  that  may  be  imported.  To  encourage  the  domestic 
poultry  industry,  imports  will  be  restricted  to  poultry  for  breeding  purposes. 
Imports  for  consumption  are  still  prohibited. 

Specific  categories  for  which  import  approval  is  given  are:    U.  S.  certified, 
"Record  of  Performance",  reproduction  stock,  and  multiplier  stock.     Imports  under 
these  classifications  will  be  confined  to  day-old  chicks  or  eggs  for  incubation. 
The  government  is  establishing  quotas  for  each  hatchery  in  accordance  with 
capacity. 

The  commercial  hatchery  industry  has  been  developed  in  the  last  8  years; 
present  setting  capacity  is  estimated  at  550,000  birds  per  year. 
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CHILE  ESTABLISHES  POULTRY 
TRADE  CONTACTS  IN  U.  S. 

Trade  relations  have  "been  established  between  two  U.  S.  poultry  breeding 
firms  and  two  Chilean  breeders  as  the  result  of  the  Latin  Americans'  visit 
to  the  United  States  last  year  under  a  market  development  project.  The 
Chileans  will  import  the  parent  lines  of  hybrids  or  superior  strains  and 
make  the  crosses  in  Chile. 

FEWER  DRIED  MARASKA  CHERRY 
EXPORTS  FROM  YUGOSLAVIA 

Exports  of  Yugoslav  dried  Maraska  sour  cherries  declined  from  158  short 
tons  in  1957  to  103  tons  in  1958.    The  United  States  is  the  leading  buyer 
of  Yugoslav  dried  cherries,  taking  85  tons  of  total  1958  exports. 

A  market  for  Maraska  sour  cherry  pulp  has  been  developed  in  Europe 
during  the  past  2  years;  1^-9  tons  of  pulp  were  exported  in  1958. 

Trade  sources  cite  the  1957  production  of  2,200  tons  as  normal  for  the 
fresh  Maraska  sour  cherry  harvest.    Production  dropped  to  1,300  tons  in 
1958,  and  strong  winds  immediately  after  blooming  damaged  the  1959  crop  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  estimated  at  only  1,100  tons. 


CHERRIES,  DRIED  MARASKA:    Yugoslav  exports,  by  destination, 

1956-53 


Country  of  destination 

:  1956 

;  1957 

:  1958 

i  Short 

Short 

Short 

:  tons 

tons 

:  tons 

. . :  25 

:        13  : 

11 

. . :        30  ! 

:        kk  : 

0 

:        80  : 

85 

. . :  28 

:  21 

7 

158 

:  103 

The  average  price  for  dried  Maraska  sour  cherries  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  1958  was  ah out  $590  per  short  ton,  f.o.b.  Yugoslav  port,  with  the 
purchaser  accepting  the  risk  of  rejection  by  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  in- 
spector at  the  port  of  entry.    The  average  price  per  ton  without  the  importer's 
guarantee  was  $726  per  ton,  c.i.f.,  U.  S,  port  ($27  to  $^5  per  ton  for 
freight).    The  1959  f.o.b.  price  is  expected  by  the  Yugoslav  trade  to  be 
around  $635  per  ton. 
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STUDY  COCOA  POSSIBILITIES 
IN  TANGANYIKA 

Cocoa-growing  possibilities  are  being  investigated  in  Tanganyika.    Most  of 
the  areas  examined  in  Tanga  Province,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  country, 
appear  to  be  suitable  for  cocoa  production.    The  major  crop  in  this  province  is 
now  sisal. 

FRENCH  WHEAT  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

Area  planted  to  wheat  in  France  is  estimated  at  10.8  million  acres.    This  is 
about  k  percent  less  than  the  large  acreage  seeded  in  1958.    Wheat  seeding  is 
normally  completed  by  May  1. 

Official  figures  for  all  grain  acreage  on  May  1  indicate  a  real  shift  from 
wheat  to  barley  acreage  this  year.    By  the  beginning  of  May,  a  little  more  than 
^.6  million  acres  had  gone  into  barley.    As  barley  can  be  seeded  up  to  mid-May 
with  reasonable  assurance  of  making  a  crop,  total  barley  acreage  is  expected  to 
be  larger  than  reported  on  May  1  and  will  offset  the  cut  in  wheat  acreage. 

Condition  of  both  winter  and  spring  grain  crops  is  above  average.  Though 
it  is  too  early  for  firm  indications  of  wheat  production,  average  yields  for 
recent  years  would  mean  a  crop  of  375  to  385  million  bushels.    This  would  be 
between  the  1958  harvest  of  350  million  and  the  record  outturn  of  ^07  million 
bushels  in  1957* 

FLOODS  REDUCE  URUGUAY1 S 
RICE  CROP  ONE -THIRD 

Uruguay1 s  1958-59  rice  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  one-third  less  than  in 

1957-  58  because  of  unprecedented  rains  in  April  and  May.    Harvesting  will  be 
completed  in  June. 

Production  is  estimated  at  37 • 300  metric  tons  (82  million  pounds)  of  rough 
rice,  compared  with  ^  }Qkl  tons  ( 127.5  million  pounds)  in  1957-58*  Average 
output  from  1950-51  through  195^-55  was  53«3^3  tons  (II7.6  million  pounds).  The 

1958-  59  acreage  of  i+6,000  acres  was  ^,000  more  than  in  1957-58. 

All  the  current  harvest  will  be  needed  for  domestic  use.    The  only  rice 
imports  now  expected  will  be  under  Title  II,  Public  Law  kQO. 

Milled  rice  imports  in  1958  were  9>370  metric  tons,  compared  with  8,198  in 
1957.  Over  half  went  to  Canada,  and  2,600  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1957,  ex- 
ports to  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  1,^+93  and  5>^7  tons,  respectively. 

U.  K.  INCREASES 
RICE  IMPORTS 

Rice  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1958,  at  190  million  pounds,  were 
moderately  above  the  185.7  million  pounds  imported  in  1957 •     Italy,  Thailand,  and 
Australia  were  the  principal  countries  of  origin. 
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Imports  from  Italy  were  up  76  percent,  making  that  country  the  main 
supplier.    Around  15  million  pounds  from  the  United  States  were  the  first 
significant  rice  imports  from  this  country  in  15  years.    The  quantity  from 
Australia  was  almost  double  the  11. 6 -million-pound    shipments  of  1957* 

RICE:    United  Kingdom  imports,  by  country,  1956-58 


1956 


Country  of 
origin 


Whole 


Broken 


1957 


Whole 


Broken 


?otal 


1958  1/ 


Total 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


Argentina  :  12,081+ 

Australia  :  6,587 

Belgium  :  ^,051 

Burma  :  18,130 

Italy  :  25,779 

Netherlands  :  31, 38^ 

Spain  :  2/ 

Thailand  :  31,069 

Uruguay  :  10, 229 

United  States  :  2/ 

Germany,  West  :  2/ 

Other  countries  , . . :  5 , 376" 


3,919 
8,676 
1,1+28 
10,612 

2/ 
11,001 
5,836 

2/ 
2,130 


9,l8l+ 
8,310 
1,120 
12,07*+ 
26,051 
22,198 
11,670 

3^,675 
6,362 

2/ 

57^66 
1,  " 


l+,*+58 
3,315 
1,971 
10,861+ 

1,210 

13^ 

2/ 
19,667 
3,696 

2/ 

22 
1,591 


13, 6k2 
11,625 
3,091 
22,938 
27,261 
22,332 
11,670 

5^,3^2 
10,058 

57^88 
3,271 


1,000 

pounds 
2/ 

22,176 

2/ 
6,720 

^7,936 

10,30^ 

7,81+0 
l+5,2l+8 

6,272 
15,232 

28,672 


Total  :lM>689 


1+3 , 602 : 138 , 790  \  1+6 , 928  J 18  5 , 718  \  3/l90 , i+oo 


1/  Not  yet  available  by  classification.    2/  If  any,  included  in  " 0 th e r 
countries".    3/  Includes  whole  rice,  139,552  pounds;  and  broken  rice,  50,8^+3 
pounds. 

The  United  Kingdom* s  imports  of  U.S.  rice  are  increasing.    The  price  is 
now  competitive  and  the  cleanliness  and  care  with  which  the  rice  has  been 
handled  contributes  to  a  preference.    It  is  reported  that  imports  of  U.S.  rice 
may  increase  as  long  as  price  remains  competitive;  present  consumption  is 
around  190  million  pounds  of  milled  rice,  but  with  proper  promotion  it  could 
be  increased  to  possibly  280  million  pounds. 

At  current  prices,  U.S.  rice  is  competitive  with  most  other  imported  rice 
on  the  U.K.  market.    The  wholesale  price  of  U.S.  patna  on  May  15  ranged  from 
$8.76  to  $9^21  per  100  pounds.    Siamese,  5  "to  7 -percent  broken,  was  selling  at 
$8.57,  landed,  cleaned,  and  bagged.    U.S.  rice,  duty  paid,  was  $8.32  per  100 
pounds  for  10-percent  broken,  and  $8.70  per  100  pounds  for  l+-percent  broken. 

California  short-grain  rice  on  May  15  sold  retail  at  10.6  to  11.7  cents 
per  pound  in  cellophane  packets  and  was  2.3  cents  more  in  cartons.  Patna 
long-grain  rice  retailed  at  ll+.l  cents  a  pound  in  cellophane  packets  and  17.6 
cents  a  pound  in  cartons. 
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CUBA  TAXES  RICE  PRODUCTION 

Cuban  rice  growers  will  be  taxed  7^  cents  for  every  Spanish  quintal  of  rice 
they  produce  (7 .k  cents  per  100  pounds),  according  to  Law  305  enacted  May  8. 

Funds  collected  will  be  used  to  create  rice  experiment  stations,  strengthen 
and  unite  rice -growing  organizations,  and  provide  technical  assistance  and  other 
benefits  to  growers.    The  tax  money  will  be  allocated  as  follows:    kO  percent  for 
rice  experiment  stations,  30  percent  for  the  National  Rice  Growers'  Association, 
and  30  percent  for  the  local  rice  growers'  associations. 

AUSTRALIAN  MARKETING  SEASON  FOR 
SULTANAS  AND  CURRANTS  STARTS  WELL 

The  first  shipment  of  new-pack  Australian  sultanas  reached  the  United  Kingdom 
around  mid-May  and  was  sold  at  the  following  prices,  ex-wharf,  London:  ^-Crown 
at  17-7/8  to  18-1/2  cents  per  pound;  5-Crown  at  18-1/2  to  19-3/8  cents  per  pound; 
and  6-Crown  at  19-3/8  cents  and  upwards  per  pound. 

Demand  was  strong  and  the  initial  shipment  of  about  700  tons  sold  immediately. 
Though  slightly  less  than  the  77,500  tons  dried  in  1958,  the  1959  Australian 
sultana  pack  of  ^k^Soo  tons  was  above-average  in  size  and  quality.  Approximately 
3^,000  tons,  or  nearly  half  of  the  total,  is  expected  to  be  marketed  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  new  pack  of  Australian  dried  currants  (13,000  short  tons)  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  last  season's  pack.    A  decline  in  Western  Australian  production 
was  offset  by  a  larger  output  in  the  Sunraysia  District,  bordering  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales.    About  5,000  tons  of  the  1959  pack  will  be  marketed  in  Australia 
with  the  remaining  8,000  tons  exported,  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada. 

ARGENTINE  GRAIN  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  TO  INCREASE 

Argentine  grain  exports  continue  to  increase.    Shipments  during  July -April 
1958-59  were  8^7>000  metric  tons  above  those  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1957-58. 

Wheat  exports  increased  516,000  metric  tons  in  the  first  10  months  of  1958- 
59J  corn  exports  were  up  more  than  1  million  metric  tons.    Oats,  barley,  and  rye 
shipments  decreased  considerably  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1957-58'  They 
totaled  ^-08,^29  metric  tons  in  1958-59*  compared  with  1,121,211  metric  tons  in 
1957-58. 

Brazil,  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  the 
largest  importers  of  Argentine  wheat.    Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Japan  have  been  the  best  markets  for  Argentine  corn. 
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GRAIN:    Argentine  exports,  July-April  1957-58  and  July-April  1958-59 


des"ttna"tion 

;  ! 

:     Wheat  : 
: 

Rye  : 

Corn  ; 

Oats  ; 

Barley  : 

Total 

: 

:    Metric  i 

Metric  ; 

Metric  ; 

Metric  : 

Metric  : 

Metric 

:     tons  ; 

tons  ; 

tons  : 

tons  ; 

tons  ; 

tons 

July-April  1957-58: 

• 

United  States   

:  — — 

—     :  1,525: 

_  • 

— —  : 

1,525 

:  3,000i 

  j 

  • 

3,000 

:  546,576s 

5,767  1 

1,615  : 

553,958 

75: 



  ! 

194,569 

:  47,500; 

  ! 

47,500 

6,000 

_ 



74,710 

:            550:      2,000  ; 

3,405 

450  : 

930 

7,335 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .  ■ 

:  56,679i 

16,241  : 

183,215 

33,390  : 

22,401  : 

311,926 

8,692  : 

1,250 

9,942 

3,850  ! 

2,375: 

41,306  : 



61,453 

21,515  : 

:        800  ■ 

_ 

22,315 

:       12,300:       —  : 

4,085 

510 

1,490 

18,385 

65,583  J 

78,965:    85,351  I 

274,958 

791,393 

57,716  : 

229,687 

73,961  : 

51,513 

503,720 

64,475  i 

164,733 

90,791 

70,921 

465,383 

6,825 



_  ; 

 . 

:  7,825 





— 

:  4,800 

:  300; 

10,750 

100 

11,021 



22,171 

2,310 

14,605 

36,713 

2,421 

:  69,049 

953 

10,460 

27,640 

10,022  ! 

276,903 



2,990  ■ 

10,740 

14,730 

20,816 

20,816 

1,500 



— 

:  10,885 

,:  16,660 

_ 

50  . 

1.3CC 

18,010 

Total   

252,218 

721,54o 

!  419,432 

.  AA9.561 

•  3.512.303 

July-April  1958-59: 

!          L  560 

;  — — 

:  4,560 



:  16,500 

:  — 

7,552 

2,910 

:  1,050,141 

:  48,388 



:  80,349 

t  472 

940 

:  1,412 

!  9,870 

:  20,583 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . 

.:  60,847 

:  4,970 

1  176,837 

:  8,777 

:  5,711 

:  257,142 

s  2,850 

:  1,500 

!  4,350 

t  6,200 

10,513 

:  15,076 

!  950 

:  52,538 

!  6,664 

!  68,380 

.  14,640 

!  121,667 

:  54,767 

:  115,510 

:  570,935 

.:       13,055»  9,083 

:  484,872 

:  13,946 

:  24,856 

:  545,812 

:  203 

:  508 

:  711 

:  16,034 

:  433,937 

i  43,317 

:  13,503 

:  632,185 

:  6,958 

s       —     :  13,408 

:  3,960 

:  3,960 

:  7,771 

:  6,200 

:  1,150 

:  15,121 

:  11,426 

:  3,650 

:  5,490 

:  1,800 

:  23,166 

;  646 

:  14,366 

:  420 

:  950 

:  16,682 

:  2,495 

!  257,881 

:  12,808 

:  2,723 

:  685,486 

!  1,000 

:  218,055 

:  218,055 

t  7,875 

:  6,907 

:  1,785 

:  5,683 

8,168 

:  73,265 

:  1,765,300 

:  164,803 

:  170,361 

:  4,359,497 

Source:    El  Cerealista. 
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WORLD  FISH  OIL  EXPORTS 
UP  IN  1958 

World  exports  of  fish  oils  (including  fish  liver  oils)  in  1958 
totaled  200,000  short  tons,  up  5  percent  from  1957  and  the  same  as 
1956.    A  sharp  decline  in  exports  from  the  United  States  was  more  than 
offset  by  larger  European  shipments  and  near-record  exports  by  the 
Union  of  South  Af rica0 

U.S.  fish  oil  exports  last  year  were  down  one-fifth  from  1957 
and  were  one-third  below  the  record  volume  of  1955.    Shipments  to 
West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands — the  major  markets  for  U.S.  fish 
oils—dropped  sharply,  probably  because  of  more  competitive  prices 
for  vegetable  oils  and  whale  oils  used  in  making  margarine. 

FISH  OILS  (INCLUDING  LIVER):  Exports  from  specified  countries  and 
estimated  world  total,  averages  1935-39  and  1950-51;,  annual  1956-58 


Continent  and 
country 


Average 
1935-39 


1950-5U 


1956 


1957 


1958  1/ 


North  America:  : 

Canada...*  : 

United  States  :^ 

Total  


1,000 
short 
tons 

12.0 
1.2 


1,000 
short 
tons 

11.6 
U2.2 


:  1,000 
short 
tons 

9.3 
71.3 


13.2 


53.8 


Europe:  : 

Denmark  •:  2.5 

Germany,  West  :  2/  U.l«. 

Iceland...  •  :  2U.5 

Netherlands  3/  :  .2 

Norway   38.0 

Portugal  :  U/ 

United  Kingdom  :  >  o.O 

Total. ....••..*  75.6 


6.3 
3.0 
19.6 

1U.5 
33.0 
3.8 
U.o 


8U.2 


Other:  : 

Angola  •: 

Japan  : 

Union  of  So.  Africa: 

Total  


.7 

35.0 
2.2 


6.7 
6.8 
8.9 


37.9 


~22Tir 


World  total  6/:  135.0 


177.0 


1,000 
short 
tons 

3.0 
58.5 


1,000 
short 
tons 


5.8 
U7.0 


80.6 


61.5 


52.8 


9.7 
9.3 

21.3 
9.1 

38.1 
U.7 
3.8 


9.8 
1U.3 
20.9 

7.1 
30.7 

U.2 

3.U 


12.5 
16.2 
27.0 
11.8 
28.1 

5.5 
3.6 


96.0 


90.1-. 


10U.7 


5.7 
5.0 
5.U 


16TT 


200.0 


13.  h 
3.5 
11.  k 


28.3 


9,h 
6.3 
5/  17.9 

333 


190.0 


200.0 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Prewar  Germany.    3/  May  include  some  whale  oil. 
k/  Not  available.    5/  January-November.    6/  Includes  estimates  for  minor 
exporting  countries. 


Compiled  from  official  and  other  sources. 
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Shipments  of  fish  oils  from  the  several  European  exporters  were  up  15  percent 
in  1958.    Norway- -the  largest  exporter  in  Europe --maintained  shipments  at  a  fairly 
high  level  despite  a  sharp  decline  in  output;  but  stocks  were  substantially  re- 
duced.   Almost  all  the  fish  oil  exported  by  European  countries  goes  to  other 
Western  European  countries,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union.    Iceland's  ex- 
ports were  up  sharply. 

Exports  of  fish  oils  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  the  first  11  months  of 
1958  totaled  17,890  tons,  and  were  the  largest  since  1953. 

AUSTRALIAN  MINIMUM  EXPORT  PRICES 
FOR  DRIED  VINE -FRUITS 

Minimum  prices  for  Australian  dried  currants  and  sultanas  applicable  to  orders 
placed  by  May  31  f°r  shipment  to  Canada  by  August  31  are: 


Currants 

Price  ] 

Sultanas 

Price 

To  all  Canada  and 

:  U.S.  cents  per  lb. 

To  Eastern  Canada: 

U.S.  cents  per  lb. 

Newfoundland : 

1-Crown 

!  15.2 

:           3-Crown  : 

:  16.5 

:          ^-Crown  : 

16.8 

2 -Crown 

:  15.5 

:  5-Crown 

17.2 

6-Crown  < 

17.8 

31Crown  : 

16.0  : 

To  Western  Canada 

k -Crown 

:            16.5  : 

and  Newfoundland:  \ 

5 -Crown 

:  17.0 

;           3 -Crown  : 

16.0 

:          U-Crown  : 

:  16.2 

:  5-Crown 

16.8 

6-Crown 

17.2 

All  prices  above  are  f.o.b.  Australian  ports,  converted  to  U.  S.  currency 
from  sterling  quotations. 

Minimum  prices  for  Australian  dried  currants  and  sultanas  that  apply  to  orders 
for  currants  and  sultanas  received  prior  to  June  30  and  shipped  to  New  Zealand 
during  the  1959  season  follow: 


Currants 

U.S.  cents  per  lb. 

Sultanas 

'U.S.  cents  per  lb. 

1 -Crown 

:  16.2 

3 -Crown 

19.6 

2-Crown 

I6.5 

:          ^-Crown  : 

20.0 

3 -Crown 

:  17.0 

!           5 -Crown 

:            20.  k 

h -Crown 

:  17.5 

:  6-Crown 

:  20.9 

5 -Crown 

:       •  18.0 

Prices  for  New  Zealand  are  f.o.b.  Melbourne,  converted  to  U.S.  currency  from 
Australian  units. 
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LATE  NEWS 

PHILIPPINE  COPRA  EXPORTS  UP; 
COCONUT  OIL  DOWN  IN  MAY 

Philippine  copra  exports  in  May  totaled  38,7^-0  long  tons,  up  almost 
one-fifth  from  April  shipments.    Exports  of  coconut  oil  were  ^-,796  long 
tons,  a  decline  of  20  percent  from  April. 

January-May  copra  exports  were  187,8^8  tons,  against  296,13^  tons  in 
the  comparable  period  of  1958.    Coconut  oil  shipments  in  the  first  5  months 
of  1959  were  25,090  tons,  almost  one-third  below  the  36,233  tons  shipped 
in  January-May  1958 •  (Detailed  statistics  will  be  published  next  week.) 

The  export  price  for  Philippine  copra  in  mid-June  was  $2^2.50  to 
2^5.00  per  short  ton,  c.i.f.  Pacific  coast  (mid-May- -$267,  mid-April-- 
265).    Local  prices  were  50.50  to  51*50  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($256.55 

to  $261.63  per  long  ton)  resecada  Manila,  and  ^3  to  51  pesos  per  100  kilos 

($218.^5  to  $259.09)  in  producing  areas. 
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